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ODE TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Soul of the Poet ! wheresoe’er 
Reclaimed from earth thy genius plume 
Her wings of immortality ; 
Suspend thy harp in happier sphere, 
And with thine influence illume 
The gladness of our jubilee. 


And fy like ficnds from secret spell, 
Discord and strife, at BPurns’s name, 
Ezorcised by his memory ; 

For he was chief of bards that swell 
The heart with songs of social fame, 
And high delicious revelry. 


On Love's own strain to him was given 
To warble all its exetacics, 
With Pythian words uo it, uawilled, 
Love, the surviving gift of Heaven, 

The choicest sweet of Paradise, 

In life’s else bitter cup distilled. 


Who that bas melted o’er his lay 

To Mary’s soul in Heaven above, 
But pictured sees in fancy strong, 
The landscape and the livelong day 
That smiled apon their mutual love— 
Who that has felt forgets the song ? 


Nor skilled one flame alone to fan— 

His coantry's high-souled peasantry 

What patriot pride, he taught :—how much 
To weigh the inborn heart of man ! 

And rastic life and poverty 

Grow beautiful beneath his touch. 


Him, in his clay-built cot, the muse 
Entranced, and shewed him all the forms 
Of fairy light and wizard gloom, 
That only gifted Poet views,) 
he Genii of the floods and storms, 
And martial shades from glory’s tomb. 


On Bannock field what thoughts arouse 
The Swain whom Burns's song inspires ! 
Beat vot his Caledonian veins, 

As over the heroic turf he ploughs, 
With all the spirit of his sires, 
And all their scorn of death and chains? 


And see the Scottish exile, tanned 

By many a far and foreign clime, 

Bend over his homeborn verse and weep, 
In memory of his native land, 

With love that scorns the lapse of time, 
And ties that stretch beyond the deep. 


Euc by Indian rivers wild 

The soldiet * on ate * 
Burns's carrol sweet recalls yi 

—*8 scenes that blest him when a child, 

And glows and gladdcps at the charms 

Of Scotia's woods and waterfalls. 


O deem not amidst this worldly strife, 
An idle art the Poet brings ; 

Let high Philosophy control 

Aud «calm the stream of life, 
Tis he refines its fountain spring», 
‘The nobler passions of the soul. 


it is the muse that concentrates 
The native banner of the brave, 
Unfurling at the trumpet’s breath 
Rose, thistle, harp ; *tis she elate 
To sweep the field or ride the wave, 
A sunburet in the storm of death. 


And thou, young hero, when thy pall 

is crossed with mouroful sword and plume, 
When public grief begins to fade, 

And * tears of kindred fall, 

Who but the bard can dress thy tomb, 
And greet with fame thy gallant shade ? 


Such was the soldier,—Burns forgive 

That sorrows such as mine intrude, 

In strains to thy great memory due ! 

in verse like thine, Oh ! could he live, 

The friend | mourned—the brave, the good— 
Edward that died at Waterloo ‘ 


Farewell high chief of Scottish song, 
That could’st alternately impart 
Wisdom and rapture ip thy page, 

Aud brand each vice with satire strong, 
Whose lines are mottos on the heart, 
Whose truths electrify the sage. 


Farewell, and never may Envy dare 
To wring one baleful poison drop 
From the crushed laurele of thy bust : 
But white the lark sings sweet in air 
Still may the grateful pilgrim stop, 
To bless the spot that holds thy dust. 





ROUSSEAU’S BURIAL. 
The night was in its glory, the calm night, 
Shedding a dewy freshness pure and Jone ;. 
The skies revealed their treasured orbs of light 
With a starry pomp surrounding Dian’s throne ; 
And a few clouds were silvered on the air 
Like spirit sanctuaries floating there. 


Earth in dim loveliness - —*8 

Yielding its fragrance to the gentle hour. 

With all its discord, crime, and sick’ning wo, 
Shadowed and chastened by the moonlight power ; 
And happy dreams or dull oblivion blest 

Its wearied offspring as they took their rest. 


Yet all reposed not ; for a lonely band 

Stood in mute sadness o'er the wreck of life. 
A soul was gathered to its own far land ; 
And they who witnessed nature’s moral strife 
Had met—supported by a lofty trust, 

To gaze their last—then render dust to dust. 


He seemed a wan old man, whom time had laid 
To slumber from a long and toilsome race ; 
The ruin where a thousand griefs had preyed ; 
ae pale brow there lingered a dim * ai 
eelings highly wrought, yet wrung and crushed, 

Which only the strong = of death had hushed. 
Twas he—the votarist of love and wo, 
Sweet Julia's worshipper, whose page revealed 
A luxury of thought, and overflow 

t glowing passion, which °till then were sealed ; 
He who had revell’d in eo rich a dream 
That mortal joy was scorned without redeem. 


Then came his gifted madness ; all that hound 
In social life was yielded to despair, 

And He—a withered leaf upon the ground, 
Wronged and oppressed by every breath of ai 





His grief a jest, his proffered love betrayed, 
And all mankind against the one arrayed. 


Oh death ! although thy shadowy realm could give 
No“ bright reversion” for all haman woes, 

et might we when the wretched cease to live 
With smiles exult above thy calm repose ; 
For why should thought revolt or wildly burn 

hen elements to elements return. 


But they—that fuithful band—consigned their dead 
With holier gladness to the heaving sod ; 
lieving that, all dark delusions fied, 
is soul had gained the paradise of God. 
The rite fulfilled, each parted from tte scene, 
And moonlight reigned all lonely and serene. 











tor incorrigible mischief. Then a private tutor 
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THE: INQUISITIVE. GENTLEMAN. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

One of the most remarkable instances that I 
know, of that generally false theory “the ruling 
passion,” is my worthy friend, Samuel Linx, Esq. 
of Linxhall, in this county, commonly called the 
Inquisitive Gentleman. Never was cognomen 
better bestowed. Curiosity is, indeed, the mas- 
ter principle of bis mind, the life-blood of bis ex- 
istence, the mainspring of every movement. 
Mr. Linx is an old bachelor of large fortune and 
ancient family. The Linxes of Linxhall have 
amused the:selves with overlooking their neigh- 
bors’ doings for many generations. He is tall, 
but loses something of his height by a constant 
habit of stooping ; he carries his head projecting 
bvefure his body, like one who has just proposed a 
question and is bending forward to receive an an- 
swer. A lady being asked, in his presence, what 
his features indicated, repiied with equal truth 
und politeness,—a most inquiring mind. The 
cock-up of the nose which seems, froin the ex- 
pansion and movement or the nostrils, tu be snuff- 
ing up intelligence as a hound does the air of a 
dewy morning, when the scent lies well; the 
draw-down of the half open mouth, gaping for 
news ; the erect chin; the wrinkled forehead ; 
the little eager sparkling eyes, half shut, yet full 
of curious meanings ; the strong red eye-brows, 
protruded like a cat’s whiskers or a snail’s horns, 
feelers, which acially seem sentient; every line 
and tiniames:: ot that remarkable physiognomy 
betrays acraying tox information. He is exceed- 
ingly short-sighied ; and that defect, also, al- 
though, on the trst blush of the business, it might 
seem a disudvautage, conduces materially to the 
great purpose of ti. -xistence—the knowledge of 
other people’s affairs. Steltered by that infirmi- 
ty, our “ curious impertinent” can stare at things 
and persons through his glasses, in a monner 
which even he would bardty venture with bare 
eyes. He can peep, and pry, and feel, and han- 
dle with an effrontery never equalled by an uu- 
spectacied man. He can ask the name and pa- 
rentage of every body in company ; toss over 
every book ; examine every note and card ; pull 
the flowers from the vases; take the pictures 
from the wall; the embroidery from your work- 
box ; and the shaw! from your back ; and all with 
the most provoking composure, and just as if he 
was doing the right thing. 
The propensity seems to have been born with 
hin. He pants after secrets, just as the magpies 
thieve, and the monkeys steal china, by instinct. 
His nurse reports of him, that he came peeping 
into the world ; that his very cries were interrog- 
ative ; and his experiments in physics so many 
and sodangerous that before he was four years 
old, she was fain to tie his hands behind him, 
and lock him in a dark closet to keep him out of 
harm’s'way, chiefly moved thereto by his ripping 
open his own bed to see what it was made of, and 
throwing her best gown into the fire to try if silk 
would burn. Then he was sent to sciios!, & pre- 
school, and very soon sent home again 


























































undertook to instruct him on the interrogative 
system, which, in his case was obliged to be re- 
versed, he asking the questions and the tutor de- 
livering the respouses—a new cast of the didactic 
drama. Then he went to college; then sallied 
forth to ask his way over Europe; then came 
back to fix on his paternal estate of Linx-hall, 
where, except occasional short absences, he has 
sojourned ever since, signalizing himself at every 
stage of existence, from childhood to youth, from 
youth to manhood, from manhood to age, by the 
most lively and persevering curiosity, and by no 
othe; quatity under heaven. 

Mere quiet guessing is not active enough for his 
stirring and searching faculty. He delights in, 
the difficult, the inaccessible, the hidden, the ob- 
scure. A forbidden place is his paradise ; a board 
announcing “steel traps aud spritig guns” will 
draw him over a wall twelve feet high; he would 
undoubtedly have entered Blue Beard’s closet, 
although certain to share the fate of his wives ; 
and has had serious thoughts of visiting Constan- 
tinople, just to indulge his taste in stealing a 
glimpse at the secluded beauties of the seraglio ; 
an adventure which would probably have had no 
very favorable termination. Indeed, vur modern 
peeping Tom has encountered several mishaps at 
home in the course of his long search after know- 
ledge ; and has generally had the very great ag- 
gravation of being altogether unpitied. Once, as 
he wastaking a morning ride, in trying to look 
over a wall a little higher than his head, he rais- 
ed himself in the saddle, and the sagacious quad- 
ruped, his gray poney, an animal of a most ac- 
commodating and congenial spirit, having been, 
for that day, discarded in favor of a younger, 
gayer, less inquisitive, and Jess patient steed, the 
new beast sprang op and left him sprawling. 

Once when in imitation of Ranger he had 
perched himself on the topmast rundle of a lad- 
der, which he found placed beneath a window in 
Upper Berkley-street, he lost his valance,and was 
pitched suddenly in throngh the sash, to the un- 
speoakable consternation of a house-maid, who 
was rubbing the panes within side. Once he was 
tossed into an open carriage, full of ladies, as he 
stood up to look at them from the box of a stage 
coach. And once he got « grievous knock from 
a chimpey-sweeper, as he poked his head into 
the chimney to watch his operations. He has 
been blown up by a rocket ; carried away in the 
strings of a balloon ; all but drowned in z diving 
bell ; lost a finger in a mashing mill ; and broken 
a great toe by drawing a lead pincushion eff a 
work table. 

These are only a few of the bodily mischiefs 
that have befallen poor Mr. Linx. The moral 
scrapes into which his unlucky propensity has 
brought him, are past all count. In his youth, 
although so little amorous that I have reason to 
think, the formidable interrogatory which is em- 
phatically called “ popping the question,” is actu- 
ally the question which he has never popped. In 
his youth he was very nearly drawn into wedlock 
by the sedulous attention which he paid to a 
young lady, whom he suspected of carrying on a 
clandestine correspondence. The mother scold- 


satisfaction; and poor Mr. Linx, who is as pacific 
as a quaker, must certainly have been married, 
had not the fair nymph eloped to Gretna Green 
the day before that appointed for the nuptials. 
So he got off for the fright. He hath undergone 
at leasttwenty challenges for different sort of im- 
pertinences; hath had his ears boxed and bis 
nose pulled; bath been knocked down and horse- 
whipped ; all which casualties he bears with an 
excmplary patience; He hath been mistaken for 
a thicf, a bailiff, and a spy, abroad and at home ; 





and once, on the Sussex coast, was so inquisitive 


shot in the one capacity, and hanged in the other. 


ed; the father stormed ; the brother talked of 
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respecting the moon, and the tide, and the free 
trade, that he was taken at one and the same 
time, by the different parties, for a smuggler and 
a revenue officer, and narrowly escaped being 















































































































The evils which he inflicts bear a tolerably fair 
proportion to those which he endures. Ile is, 
simply, the most disagreeable man that lives. 
There is a curious infelicity about bim which car- 
ries him straight to the wrong poiut. If there be 
such a thing as a sore subject, he is sure to press 
on it, to question a parvenu on his pedigree, a 
condemned author on bis tragedy, and an old 
maid on herage. Besides these iniquities, his 
want of sympathy is so open and undisguised, 
that the most loquacious egotist loses the plen- 
sure of talking of bimself, in the evident absence 
of all feeling or interest og the part of his hearer. 
His conversation’ is always more like a judicial 
examination than any species of social inter- 
course, and often like the worst sort of examina- 
tion—cross questioning. He demands, like a 
secretary to the inquisition, and you answer (for 
you must answer) like a prisoner on the rack. 
Then the man is so mischievous! He rattles old 
china, marches over flower beds, and paws ur- 
ling’s lace. The peeple at museums and exhibi- 
tions draad the sight of him. He cannot keep 
his hands from moths and bumming birds ; and 
once poked up a rattle snake tu discover whether 
the joints of the tail did not actually produce the 
sound from which it derives ita name ; by which 
attack that pugnacious reptile was excited to 
such wrath that two ladies fell into hysterics. He 
nearly demolished the Invisible Girl by too rough 
an inquiry into her existence, and got turned out 
of the automaton chess player's territories, in 
consequence of an assault which he committed on 
that ingenious piece of mechanism. ‘To do Mr. 
Linx justice, I must admit that he sometimes 
does a little good for all his harm. He has, by 
design or accident, ia the ordinary exercise of 
his vocation, hindered two or three duels, pre- 
vented a good deal of poaching and piifering, and 
even saved his own house, and the house of his 
neighbors, from divers birglaries ; bis vigilance, 
being, at least, as useful in that way as a watch- 
man or an alarm bell. 

The obscure has a remarkable charm for him. 
To enjoy it in perfection, he will often repair to 
some great inanufacturing town where he is whol- 
ly unknown, and deposit himself in some subur- 
ban lodging in a new built row, with poplars be- 
fore the dour, when, inviting his landlady to make 
tea for him, he gains, by aid of that genial bever- 
age, an iusight into all the loves and hatreds, 
“kitchen cabals and nursery mishaps,” inv a 
word, all the scandal of the town. Then he is 
happy. 

ravelling is much to his taste ; as are also 
stage coaches, steam packets, and diligences, and 
generally all places where people meet and talk, 
especially an inn, which is capital questioning 
round, and sufer than most **8 There isa 
license, a liberty, a freedom in every name, and 
besides, people do not stay long enough to be 
affronted. He spends much of his time in these 
privileged abodes, and is well known as the In- 
quisitive Gentleman, on most of the great roads, 
although his seat of Linx-hall is, undoubtedly, 
his principal residence. It is most commodious- 
ly situated, on ¢ fine eminence, overlooking tkree 
counties ; and he spends most of his time in a 
sort of observatory, which he has built on a rising 
ground at the edge of the park, where he has 
mounted a telescope, by means of which he not 
only commands all the janes and by pathsin the 
neighborhood, but is enabled to keep a good look 
out, on the great narrow road, two miles off, to 
oversee the stages and coaches, and keep an eye 
on the mail. The manor lies in two parishes— 
another stroke of good fortene !—since the gos- 
siping of both villages seems to belong to him of 
territorial right. Vestries, workhouses, schools, 
all are legitimate ground of inquiry. Besides, his 
long and intimate acquaintance with the neigh- 
borhood is an inestimable advantage toa man of 
his turnof mind, and supplies by detail and mi- 
nuteness, what might be wanting in variety and 
novelty. He knows every man, woman, and 
child, horse, cow, pig, and dog, within half a doz- 
en miles, and has a royal faculty of not forget- 
ting, so that he has always plenty of matter for 
questions, and most of the people being his ten- 
ants, answers come quickly. . 





MADAME BULL. 
That studied elegance of dies, 
Your very mation Tike confers” one 
crow \s je 
— Wit. Mentague’s Poems. 

If John Bull be a great object of misrepresenta- 
tion abroad, Madame Bull has her full share, al- 
though she is regurded with less jealous and se- 
vere eyes. Every foreigner who has visited the 
British capital is convinced of the beauty of its 
women, and I heard a painter, who is an inveter- 
ate enemy of the government of England, nay, 
even to the nation collectively, assert that “the 
British females excelled all those whom he had 
ever seen ;” he even added, that “the women 
were goddesses, and the children angels,” and 
could not help esteeming both sexes individually. 
English ladies are certaiuly seen to most advan- 
tage at home ; there they sbine transcendently as 
fond wives and tender methers, as dutiful and 
affectionate daughters, and hospitable and grace- 
ful mistresses of a house and family ; there, too, 
in the highest classes, a littie Parisian elegance of 
dress has a double effect from its rarity, whilst 
the native simplicity of a:tire is not rendered 
homely by the comparisons of rivals in the arts 
of the toilette. The young Quaker pleases in her 
plain, modest and retiring air and garb, and the 
fine complexion (ce beau seng) 80 justly praised 
by strangers, seems to need no ornamenting, or 
tricking out; no rich habits and coquetish airs. 
The travelled English lady will always captivate, 
and even she who has not that advantage, will 
with beauty and youth, candor and sincerity on 
her side, have a hold on the traveller's heart ; 
and her obliging efforts to express herself in his 
language by boarding school French, or Italian, 
her extensive accomplishments and education 
will amuse and be grateful to him in every inter- 
courve of society. Divest the British beauty of 
all the auxiliaries of traine, flounces, lace, falba- 
las, flowers, and feathers, &c. and her native ex- 
cellence will stand the test. But the eye may be 
misled, and the heart may balance when her 
powerful rival of the opposite shore enters the 
list against her in all the recherche, or studied su- 
periority of fxshion; with eyes of tender, yet 
consuming fire, the artillery of which conquer 
and dazzle at the same time; whese attitudes are 
' symmetrical. whose form often ajds its propor- 


tions by a thousand allies supplied by high dress ; 
whose silken shoe and delicately turned ancle, 
seem like the base of'a statue which has caused 
much study to render perfect, or being otherwise, 
still strikes and attracts from the many graces 
flung over it by the hand of taste,and by the man- 
ner which comes iv so powerfully to aid the mat- 
ter; a foot oF moderate dimensions pleases in a 
slipper, which reminds one of that of Cinderilla ; 
lips not putting the opening re to shame, or yet 
iuviting when finished by a simile, and contrasted 
by the lily of France which peeps from between 
thein. 

An ordinary figure gains by its motions being 
harmonious ; youth and sportiveness hanish cold 
calculation, and put to rout the scrutinizing cold 
examiner. There is method in every thing a- 
broad, even to the munagement of a lady’s fan, to 
her brushing a: butterfly from her forebead, or 
guarding against a bee about to invade the honey 
of her lips ; all these manwuvres leave Madame 
Bull, fair though she be, in the back ground, and 
exercise the enchantress’s wand over the astound- 
ed Briton, or other traveller. At the same time, 
the affectation of the French ladies leans so much 
towards ease and good-breeding that it passes 
sometimes unperceived and almost always uncen- 
sured ; whilst Madame Bull has certain stern 
principles, national adherence to stiff proprieties, 
cold looks and defensive gravity, which astonish 
without pleasing, and estrange without meriting 
blame. Madame Bull, too, when she visits the 
continent, comes not only in all her simplicity, 
but assumes nothing not very unlike stupidity 
from a singularity of appearance, often preserved 
with the most obstinate tenacity; she so fre- 
quently utters the word shocking ! that it first ter- 
rifies and next creates ridicule ; she cannot feel 
that relying confidence iu the gentlemen of 
France, so us to dance with them as if she was 
quite at home, or walk with them with an air of 
kind acquaintance ; she hops very often in the 
quadrille, and looks like a serjeant’s pike in the 
waltz ; she has none of the bounding activity, the 
elastic lightness, the playful air and countenance, 
ce dour abandon, of the daughters of Gallia ; it 
rarely occurs to her to clothe her countenance in 
a ball-dress, to arrange a sinile for her partner, to 
delineate an attitude for her vis-a-vis, there is no 
exquisite yet innocent flirtation allied with the 
feats of her agility ; in a word. she does not seem 
born for that amiable folie which is a term un- 
known, or at least not understood by the softer 
sex of Albion’s isle. Her walk is not studied, nor 
always in harmony with her ensemble ; for in- 
stance, she may trip in courtly robes, or hebble 
iv a light morning-dress; drag a half train in the 
mire sooner than elevate its border well above 
the heel, or a little higher; and walk round- 
shouldered, cat-backed, and half duuble, rather 
than move erectly on, under the apprehension of 
being “stared at by the men.” A French women 
has something of — 

Nor bashful, nor obtrusive,” 
in her deportment, the play of diffidence grafted 
on self-confidence, a withdrawing to be followed, 
a retiring to advance with more effect, the gen- 
eralship of which beats the 

“ Malo me Galatea petit,” 
a most pleasing effect, and prepossess the hearer 
in favor of her who has said so many gny and 
agreeable things to him ;—now, as men rather ex- 
pect to be delighted than instructed by female 
converse, Madame Bull comes off second best, 
and all her study and quotation, her memory, 
wit, and understanding are wasted un the desert 
air. 

Having said thus much in the way of compari- 
son, it is but justice to add that when Mrs. or 
Miss Bull do fail to please, it is from a want of at- 
tention, not from a want of means; take off, the 
thick black leather shoe, or cumbrous haltf-boot, 
and supply their place by the silken buskin,or thin 
chaussure of the French, and the state of affairs 
is immediately changed ; replace the cottage bon- 
net, like the sombrero of « bravo of Italy or Spain, 
or the flapped articles of the forte de la Halle (the 
strong corn-porters,) by the smart tricked out 
hats and bonnets of the rue Vivienne, and other 
streets filled with milliners, and the countenances 
of these good ladies will be vastly cleared up ; a 
little manner and a little sprightliness added to 
thia will so improve the picture, that it will be 
difficult to recognize it ; the imitation must, how- 
ever, be well done, or the portrait will be entirely 
spoiled. 

Ere we take leave of Madame Bull, it must be 
remembered that this article which is made (by 
invidious critics) a mere caricature, is not a being 
of high life, but rather the inhabitant of Bishops- 
gate-without, or Bishopsgate-within ; the pros- 
perous trades:nan’s wife of East-cheap, or Fleet- 
street; the travelling companion and partner of 
ambitious retailers, who must needs take a trip 
in a steam pueket to Calais or Ostend, or be pack- 
ed with the other live luggage of a day coach to 
Brighton, and there cross to Dieppe. ‘The cheap 
rate of travelling has given a whet to female curi- 
osity, and Meester Figgins is no longer allowed to 
view foreign parts without the accompaniment 
(often inharmonious) of wife and daughter, who 
just stay long enough in Paris to miscall every 
thing, and to bring back with them a number of 
absurdities judiciously gleaned and grafted on the 
homely stock. Such representations of English 
dress and manners have doubtless brought them 
down in the scale of consideration, but the esti- 
mate is falsely taken, and I have often wondered 
at the unfortunate exportations which have pro- 
duced those ill effects. 





A GERMAN LITERARY CHARACTER. 
From Carlisle's Specimeus of German Romance. 

Hoffman could not do without society, without 
excitement, and now not well without exclusive 
admiration. His old friends he had not forsaken, 
for he seldom, and with difficulty, got intimate 
with a stranger ; but their quiet life could not 
content him: it was clear that the enjoyment he 
sought was only to be found among gay laughter- 
loving topers, as a guest at their table, or still 
better, as their sovereign in the wine-house. 
“The order of his life, from 1816, downwards,” 
says his biographer, “ was this:—On Mondays 
and Thursdays he passed his forenoon at his post 
in the Kammergericht ; on other days at home, 
in working ; the afternoons he regularly spent in 
sleep, to which, in summer, perhaps be added 
walking ; the evenings and nights were devoted 
tothe tavern. Even when out in company,while 
the other guests went home. he retired to the 
tavern to wait the morning, before which time it 
was nest to impossible to bring him home.” 


pit, and his throne; here his wit fleshed and 
flamed like an Aurora Borealis, and the table was 
for ever in a roar; and thus,amid tobacco-smoke, 
and over coarse earthly liquor, was Hoffmann 
wasting faculties which might have seasoned the 
nectar of the gods. . 
Poor Hoffmann was on the highway to ruin; 
and the only wonder is, that with such fatal 
speed, he did not reach the goal even more bale- 
fully aud sooner. His official duties were, to the 
last, punctually and irreproachably performed. 
He wrote more abundantly than ever ; no magag 
zine editor was contented without ‘his eontribu - 
tions ; the Nachtstucke (Nighs-pieces) were pub- 
lished in 1817; two years afterwards, Klein 
Zachea, regarded (it would scem falsely) ava lo - 
cal satire ; and at last, hetween 1819 and 182], 
appeared in four successive volumes, the Sera- 
pionsbruder, containing moat of bis smaller tales, 
collected from various publications, and combin- 
ed together by dialogues of the Serapion breth- 
ren, alittle club of friends, which for some time 
met weekly in Hoffmann’s house. The Prinzes- 
sin Brambilla, (1821) is properly another Fantasy- 
piece: The Lebensaussichten des Kater Murr 
(Tom-cat Murr’s Philosophy of Life,) published 
in 1820 and 182], was meant by the author as his 
mastere work ; but the third volume is wanting ; 
and the wild anarchy, musical and moral, said to 
reign in the first two, may for ever remain un- 
reconciled. 
Meanwhile, Hoffinann’s tavern orgies continu- 
ed unabated, and his health at last sank under 
them. In 1819, he had suffered a new attack of 
the gout; from which, Lowever, he had recover- 
ed by ajourney to the Silesian baths. On his 
forty-fitth birth-day, thé 24th of January, 1822, he 
saw his best and oldest friends, including Hitzig 
and Hippel, assembled around his table ; but he 
himself’ was sick ; no longer burrying to and fi 
in hospitable assiduity, as was his custom, but 
confined to bis chair, and drinking bath water, 
while his guests were enjoying wine. It was his 
death that Jay upon him, and a mournful linger- 
ing death. The disease was a tabes dorsalis ; 
limb by limb, from his feet upwards, for five 
months, his body stiffened and died. Hoffinanu 
bore bis sufferings with inconceivable gaiety ; £0 
long as his hands had power, he kept writing ; 
afterwards, he dictated to an amanuensis ; and 
four of his tales, the last, Der Fiend, (The Enemy) 
discontinued only some few days before his 
death, were composed in this melancholy season. 
He would not believe that he was dying, and he 
longed for life with inexpressible desire. On the 
evening of the 24th of June, his whole body to 
the neck had become stiff and powerless ; neo 
longer feeling pain, he guid to his doctor; “ I shall 
soon be through it now.” “ Yes,” said the doc- 
tor, “ you willsoon be through it.” Next morn- 
ing he was evidently dying ; yet about }1 o’clock 
he awoke from his stupor, cried out that be was 
well, and would go on with dictating the Fiend 
that night ; at the same time calling on his wife 
to read him the passage Where he had stepped. 
She spoke to him in kind dissnasion ; he was si- 
lent ; he motioned to be turned towards the wall ; 
and scarcely had this been done, when the fatal 
sound was heard in bis throat, and in a few min- 
utes Hoffinann was no more. 


ISLAND OF GUERNSEY. 
Ludicrous description of its Aristoeracy. 

Guernsey is the very model of an island ; aris- 
tocratical as we are in England, they beat us hol- 
low in this particular. There are three classes 
in Guernsey—the Sixties, the Forties, and the 
people of no account, or the noughts, if one must 
describe themat all. The Sixties are the originz! 
settlers, the nobility as it were, the ancient ſami - 
lies, and like the great people in most places, they 
are fur the most part the narrow minded aud 
stupid, the worst educated, and the least prosper- 
ous persons in the island. The Forties come 
next, they are the people of yesterday, the terr® 
filii, and among them muy be found the most 
wealthy and the most enterprising persons in the 
island. But the Sixties will not associate with 
them. Many ofthe Forties, the children of rich 
men, receive the best education in England, and 
are received in the best English society ; but 
when they return to Guernsey they are refused 
admission into the assembly rooms, and cut up 
by the Lilliputian Aristocracy as an inferior cast. 
I now come to the distinctions. I: is the proud 
distinction of the Sixties to be entitled to carry 
two candles in the lanterns, by which they see 
their way through their filthy streets and narrow 
lanes at night. The Forties are permitted to 
curry but one candle in their lanterns; but as for 
the zeroes, or nobodies, I do not know whether 
they are privileged to carry a light or pot,—they 
may be permitted farthing rush-lights, but I can 
speak with no certainty on this head. Certainly, 
on the night of a drum, (a Guernsey party of a 
very handrum character, so called,) itis a great 
and glorious thing, to see the beacons of wor- 
shipful pedestrians blazing, the ensigns of ancient 
race shining about the streets and alleys, not 
flashing and flitting at the rapid undignified rate 
of lamps borne by a rattling London carriage, bat 
proceeding at the staid, decurous pace of a maid 
of ail work, in red cloak, marshalling her sixty, 
master or mistress, the way that he or she should 
deign to go. These lanterns are the armorial 
bearings of Guernsey nobility. The dual light of 
their moulds is their proud blazonry. The con- 
trast is very striking indeed between the high 
bearing of a lantern with two candles, and the 
humble go by the ground carriage of one with a 
so!jtary mould, and if it were not for’ seeing the 
Sixties in the dey time shorn of their tallowy 
beams, ove would conceive a high respect for 
them from the exclusive plurality of their lights. 
But look at them in broad day ; cut them off from 
their lanterns and they are poor benighted crea- 
tures ; they are as bright as glow worms by night, 
hut very maggots by day. The Sixties are fur 
the most part poor creatures, but their lanterns 
are of a goodly bigness, and the two candles 
therein are proportioned to their ruomy recepta- 
cles. The Forties, though restricted to one light, 
though groaning under the tyranny of Sixty as- 
cendancy, and declared incapable of holding two 
candles in one lantern, are allowed to gu to any 
reasonable size in their lanterns, aud 1 do not ob- 
serve that they differ in magnitude from those of 
the Sixties. Indeed, it is a point of prudence 
with the Forties not to attempt to aggrandize 
their lantern,for such an ambition would but ren- 
der the invidious unity of the candle the more 
glariug.—[(London Magazine] 











Strangers who came to Berlin went to see him in | 
| the tavern ; the tavern was hisstudy, and bis pul- | 


A man might as well expect to grow stronger 
by always eating, as wiser by always reading. 

‘oo much overcharges nature, and turns more 
into decease than nourishmenut.—{ Pascal.) 
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No. XII. The Theatre is a large building, but when com- collect, was once the residence of the American | the floor, and some panes of glass have been | would prohibit verse-writing, and send all beard- 


Baoxertes, the capital of Belgium, is the pret- 
tiest city I have yet been in, and contains, it is 
‘said, more good buildings in proportion to its 
" gize, than any on the continent of Europe. The 
air of this place is puro, its situation is beautiful, 
its society is good, and every thing combines to 
make it a very pleasant and attractive place. 

Soon after my arrival I located myself in the 
Hotel de Flandre, which I found a good comforta- 
ble house, as uvlike a French Hotel as to a New- 
‘England Inn. The mingling half a dozen lan- 
yunges at the table @liofe was amusing, and, with 
ahe dinner, which was cooked in the French and 
served in the Engitsh style, and pasved off quite 
well. Instead of giving us a clean napkin at ta- 
ble once a week as in Paris, and one once a week 
in the chamber, I found that I was served with a 
clean one every meal and every morning. The 
house throughout partakes of the Dutch neat- 
ness, and the servants are neither impertinent 
nor Jazy. Bruxelles is not much of a manufac- 
turing place, although carpets and lace are, in 
England and America, called by its name. ‘The 
hace is, I believe, made in the city, but the car- 
pets are made in Tournay, a place at a ſitile dis- 
ace, on the river Schetdt. On the Lith March, 
i went the rouud of the curiosities, and was 
much gratified. The Chamber of Deputies is a 
fine building, nearly new, and weli repaid me for 
visiting it. The graud stair case which ‘leads to 
the Chambers is werth going some distance to 
gee, on account of its neatness, and tasteful ar- 
rangement and regularity. In one of the cham- 
bers are two paintings by a Dutch artist, which 
are very good. One, of the battle of Waterloo, is 
avell worthy a place beside the best in the Lux- 
embourg at Paris. The Deputics were in session 
this week, but J did not visit them during a mect- 
ing. They speak and transact business in both 

the French and Dutch languages. I have seen 
many of the members, and dined at the same ta- 
dle with a few of them for two or three days in 
succession, and was delighted with their gentle- 
manly manners and deportment. From the 
Chamber des Etats Generaur, I went to the cathe- 
dral, or church of St. Gudule, a large Gothic 
building, built ip the form of a cross. This church 
coutains some enormous large statues, and well 
executed, some of them ten feet in height, ae- 
cording to the guide book. In the centre is a 
pulpit of carved oak, and a great curiosity ; the 
pedestal represents the Angel of the Lord driving 
Adam and Eve from the garden of Paradise, with | 
a flaming sword, and Death pursuing them. The 
figures are as large as life. The centre is the 
terrestrial globe, in the cavity of which is the 
preacher’s desk. The top represents the Holy 
Virgin, standing upon a canopy supported by an 
Ange) and a female representing Truth. This 
piece of carving is very ancient, and the numer- 
ous figures of Angels, the tree of knowledge, the 
different animalsof the garden, &c. render it 
quite an object of curiosity. The paintings iu 
this church are not so good as I expected to see. 
The painted glass windows, however, are very 
beautiful, representing religious subjects. St. 
Gudule was once celebfated for containing three 
consecrated hosts, from which blood was said to 
have issued, on being stabbed by a Jew, in con- 
tempt ; these hosts were kept very sacred and 
annually carried in procession round the city with 
great solemnity. What has now become of them 
I don’t know. 

I next visited a more modern and’ quite hand- 
some church, calied the Church of St. James. I 
attended religious services in both of theee 
churches, and the noble, dcep swell of their or- 
‘gans, with the chanting of female voices in each, 
was very impressive. Those who were there to 
hear mass, were generally of the poorer and older 
class of people, and beggars, wiio came to cross 
themselves with the holy water, and pay their 
devotions. The service being Catholic, was un- 
interesting to me, and I felt guilty of a breach of 
decorum in entering at such a time for the gratifi- 
cation of curiosity, although it was my only 
time, anu it was a customary thing with every 

body. 

Another Gothic building is the Hetel de Ville, 
which was forty-one years in building. There is 
a large full length figure on the summit of the 
tower, representing St. Micheel ; it is seventeen 
feet high and gilt, serving as a weathercock. The 
hotel is a beautiful building, but it made me giddy 
to look at its tower, with the enormous figure on 
top, which looked as it turned, as if it would fall 
to the ground. 

Opposite to the building just mentioned is the 
Maison du Roi, or King’s Huuse,an ancient build- 
ing, having two inscriptions dated as far back as 
1625. The Park is pleasant, well arranged, and 
‘although got so large as the garden of the Tuil- 
leries, or so well situated as the park of Ver- 
sailles, will bear a comparison with both, for 

beauty, taste, and salubrity of air. 1 could not 
but smile, however, at the poor appearance of its 
twig fence, when contrasted with the stone pil- 


lars and iron gates which are probably to be some 
day or other matched by a fence of the same 


style. 


Bruxelies has a number of fountains, particu- 
Jarly one representing Minerva and something 
elae, which I do not now recollect, executed in 
white marble. There is another of bronze, not 
quite so chaste, or so classical, but which, as one 
It is 
called the Manneke, and is a figure of a child dis- 


of the lions of the city attract some notice. 


‘Bruxelles is celebrated for always having a good 


‘For a town so large, the places of public amuse- 


‘have been employed on other husiness than that 


pared with many others I have been in, is very 
dirty and uncomfortable. The pit is not made to 
rise from the front as in most houses, but is near- 
ly level. There are five rows of boxes, and it 
holds a great number of people. I have attend- 
ed one representation, but the performers want- 
ed energy or talent, or something else, although 


theatrical corps. A ballet which closed the eve- 
ning’s entertainment wastolerably executed, and 
one of the-male dancere was well worthy being 
placed in the corps with Paul, the head of the 
Paris dancers. 

The population of Bruxelles is very much mix- 
ed, and there are a great many English residents. 


ment are few, and poorly attended. From all 
accounts I should suppose that vice was less 
common, beggars fewer, and prices more moder- 
ate than could be expected. 

I visited the Museum of Natural History, &c. 
but was not much gratified. There are, howev- 
er, within its walls some fine old paintings by 
Rubens, Vandyke, Crayer, and others, who were 
celebrated artists. In the Hall of Paintings, the 
most interesting thing J saw was a picture by 
Van der Heuvel, representing the Crowning of 
our Saviour with thorns. There were four fig- 
ures besides that of the sufferer, and the different 
expression of countenance contrasted well with 
his meek and patient suffering. There was also 
another, the Decapitation of John the Baptist. 
The lovely daughter of Herod, dressed in purple 
velvet, her right breast half uncovered, and her 
dlelicate complexion, looked asif she ought to 


of receiving from the hands of an executioner the 
head of the mian who was lying at her feet. The 
subjects were mostly scriptural ; but in one corner 
was a pretty deviee cut by Gripello, in white mar- 
ble, of Neptune and Thetis in‘a large oyster shell ; 
the figures as large as life‘and all from one block 
of stone, were very fine. The examination of 
pickled snakes, stiffed animals, shells and birds, 
was not very amusing or interesting, and I hur- 
ried through that part of my visit. 

Warertioo. I have spent one day in making 
a pilgrimage to thie fumous battle ground, and I 
must confess'that:as I set out without any hope 
of being gratified, so T returned without being 
paid for my trouble and loss ef time. It is too 
soon, however, after the battle, to-make the reci-* 
tal of the events interesting, and all now appears 
a dreary waste, where-some ycars, perhaps centu- 
ries hence, the traveller will come, as to a classic 
spot. When those who bore arms on that day 
are all mouldering inthe tomb, when all has be- 
come matter of ancient history, then, and pot till 
then, wiiltraveliers visit it with sufficient interest. 
The principal motive for going was to be able to 
say I had been there, and I merely rode over the 
ground with a guide, pointing out to me thesdif- 
ferent positions of the contending armies and the 
different landmarks, as [ had seen them all de- 
scribed in the official accounts and on the map. 
Waterloo, as a village, is not very large or pretty. 
It partakes of much of the appearance of a French 
village, dirty and poor ; there is a church in the 
centre, but an uncouth looking building ; oppo- 
site the church is the inn where the Duke of Wel- 
lington held his quarters, and near by is a monu- 
nent erected to the amputated leg of an English 
earl. A little farther gn is the hamlet of Mont 
St. Jean, and passing that we come to the farm 
house of La Haye Sainte, which was in the centre 
ofthe British position, and is said to have receiv- 
ed some injury during the battle. We did not 
stop here, but continued on our route till we ar- 
rived at La Belle Alliance, a farm house, cele- 
brated as having been the place of meeting be- 
tween the Duke of Wellington and Prince Blu- 
cher, after the victory had been decided. At La‘ 
Belle Alliance there is an album kept, in which 
visiters are requested to record their names ; the 
book is little more than a memento of the folly, 
blackguardism, and vulgar wit of persens of no 
mind. There is, in fact, hardly a decent expres- 
sion in the book, which certainly is not such a 
book as scholars or men of refinement would like 
to contribute even their hand writing to. I hunt- 
ed it over for something original or selected that 
was applicable or worthy being transcribed, but 
in vain. The following is one of the most decent 
and respectable sentences J could find. The 
reader will have no doubt of its being the original 
production of Mr. Robert Beasley, for it savours 
of cockneyism throughout. 

“ Robert Beasley of Newgate-street, in London, 
in the land of taxes and game Jaws and parson 
magistrates, visited this place and read the in- 
scription on the house, and in the bitterness of his 
soul, cursed the winners of this fatal field, not for 
putting down an intellectual Tyrant, but for com- 


pelling a great people to bend under the iron 
sceptre of a race that are pronounced Bigots and 


hell are gaping to receive you.” 


After this no more need be said of the refined 
taste of the contributors. 


Soigne or Soigny ; the road to it is tolerable, and 


Knaves. Oh ye cursed Bourbons! The jaws of 


Waterlov is situated about two miles and a half 
from Bruseels, near the extremity of the forest of 


| in the summer time must be very pleasant. The 
foreat itself is not devoid of interest, for it is in- 
terspersed with hills and valleys and lakes and 
brooks ; the trees are small, but high and very 
straight. Ihave, in fact, never seen such a regu- 
lar appearance in any woodlund io any country. 
The environs of Brussels are remarkably pleas- 
ant, and particularly that part near the gate 


Commissioners for settling a certain treaty of 
peace in 1814, and afterwards the residence of 
Louis eighteenth in 1815. Tt is situated on the 
Scheldt, and was founded by Julius Cesar. Ghent 
once surpassed Paris in extent and population, 
but now, in comparison with that city, but a very 
inconsiderable town. I came to Antwerp by the 
way of Ghent, although there is not much to be 
seen in the latter city. Itis the chief town in 
Flanders, and has many large manufactories. 
There is there a fine old cathedral, and so far as 
a few hours observation could iuform me, many 
handsome buildings. Many of the streets are 
wide and very pleasant. Ghent has in times pass- 
ed been the seat of many interesting events. 
Charles Sth, the famous Duke of Lancaster called 
Jobn of Guant, and many others who have figur- 
ed in history, were born in the place. The inhab- 
itants have made different rebellions, and par- 
ticularly one against the Emperor Charles Sth, 
which was unsuccessful, and they were pardoned 
on condition that their magistrates should always 
wear halters round their necks when they per- 
formed their official duties. They also incurred 
the dizpleasure of Napoleon, aud suffered for it. 
The road between Brussels and Ghent is pleas- 
ant and interesting, and'I was well paid for rid- 
ing out of my way so far. 
Leaving Ghent immediately after dinner on my 
way to Autwerp, I passed through a country 
which had more the appearance of a well laid out 
garden, thar any thing else. The roud is flat, 
and crosses many streams and canals on its way. 
We arrived at-the borders of the Scheldt about 
six o’clock, directly opposite the city of Antwerp, 
but in consequence of high spring tides the village 
was almost completely inundated, and we could 
not cross. The weather had ‘beeome very tem- 
pestuous, and the rain, snow, and wind made the 
night very unpleasant. “There was only one oth- 
ér passenger in the Diligence, a Frenchman, and 
making the best of our disappointment and una- 
ble te speak a word of the language of the coun- 
try, we turned to each other for consolation. The 
French are not famous for putting a good fuce 
upon little difficulties, notwithstanding their pro- 
verbial gaiety ; and I found that my companion 
began to be vexed at his disappointment, fright- 
ened at his situation in an inundated village, and 
evidently had beaucoup de chagrin, so that I got 
but little comfort &om him. After such a sup- 
per as we could procure, consisting of boiled eggs, 
bread and butter, and a bottle of beer, we went to 
bed. The landlady showed us intoa large room, 
where there were two beds, which, to my com- 
fort, exhibited, notwithstanding the coldness of it, 
strong marks of care and neatness. Every thing 
was coarse but very neat, and bidding my com- 
panion good night, I soon forgot him and my fa- 
tigue in a sound nap which lasted till morning, 
notwithstanding the soar of water and the whist- 
ling of wind. 





THE PICTURE GALLERY—A DIALOGUE. 
W. What new pemphletis that in your band? 
H. It is the catalogue of the Atheneum Gal- 
lery. I have just been looking at the pictures 
there. 
W. At the ladies there,you mean. Tam told, 
that the company attracts more attention than 
the pictures. But, pray, what do you think of the 
collection ? ; 
Hi. I think well of it. There are many fine 
productions—particularly, some landscapes, which 
please my taste. There are others, respecting 
which the only wonder is, why they are there. 
W. O, they are for the advantage of contrast, 
T suppose. A mulatto, you know, appears almost 
white, by the side of a negro. 
H. Well, the exhibition is dog-cheap ; only 
half a dollar for a season ticket, nominally ;—but 
then you must pay 12 cents for an imperfect 
catalogue of the pictures. 
W. How so? 
H. The pictures extend to nearly a hundred 
numbers beyond the catalogue ; so that the spec- 
tator is constantly disappointed, in endeavouring 
to ascertain the subject and the painter. 
W. That, no doubt, was intentional; to afford 
us Yankees, by wayof variety, an opportunity of 
practising our favorite amusement of guessing. 
H. There was no need of that contrivance ; 
there is abundant room in the catalogue for guess- 
ing, without that. 
W. Are not the paintings designated with 
sufficient distinctness? 

H. O,certainly. You recollect the story of 
the painter, who was obliged to write under his 
picture, “this is 2 man”—“ this is a horse.” In 
the gallery, there is, indeed, no writing under the 
pictures ; but you are referred to the catalogue, 
where you constantly sead, this is “a gentleman” 
—* a lady” —*" a landscape”—“ a boy,” &c. 

W. Is the room convenient ? 

H. It is merely a high, square room, with no 
windows, except the sky-light. It having been 
built in the winter, the architect exerted all his 
skill to make it comfortably warm. He did not an- 
ticipate a hot summer’s day, and therefore pro- 
vided no means for ventilation. The consequence 
was, that on the first mild day it became uncom- 
fortably hot. The room being crowded to suffo- 
cation, and there being no possible way for the 
fresh air to enter, or the foul air to escape, the 
visitants were in a sivation, something like that 
of Falstaff, when he was crowded into the buck- 
basket with Mistress Ford’s foul linen. They 
were complete!y stewed to a jelly—dissolved like 


broken in the sky-light. Ina wari day, itis etill 
intolerable, when crowded, as it usually is. 

W. Why were the season tickets placed at so 
low a price ? 

H. To induce every one, they say, to frequent 
the gallery, and thereby to diffuse among the 
good people of Boston a correct taste for the fine 
arts. Some, however, more censorfous than char- 
itable, say, that the whole is a contrivance of a 
coterie of old ladies, cunningly intended to pro- 
mote a congress of the sexes; a sort of connubial 
amalgamation of parties. The trade of matrimo- 
ny, they say, is excessively dull ; and a greater 
facility of communication, a kind of amatory rail- 
road, has become imliypensable, in order to intro- 
dyce a plentiful supply of marketable commodi- 
ties to the nuptial fair. 

W. Why uot, then, make a free bridge at once 
over the river of celibacy ? Why not make the 
exhibition gratis ? 

H. O, that would render the market too com- 
mon. It would be so crowded, that venison could 
not be distinguished from mutton; nor pursy 
flag -beef from the flesh of a poor laboring animal. 


not be “ respectable” ; it would not take. 

W. Willthis Hymeneal project produce the 
intended effect ? 

H. That remains tobe proved. But,as { was 
saying, this pretended exposure of motives is un- 
doubtedly all slander, misrepresentation, and ill 
nature. ‘The object undoubtedly is purely and 
exclusively to promote a taste for the fine arts, 
and to afford « source of innocent amusement for 
the young. Itisa laudable “ Boston notion,” to 
keep worse notions out of the heads of those,who 
must necessarily be occupied by some notion or 
other. Some say, it is a cunning project of the 
Mayor, to keep people from thinking and talking 
of their taxes. 

W. It will be well, if that effect can be pro- 
duced. The worthy Mayor and his market- 
house, I presume, forma prominent group in the 
collection. 

H. Oyes. The portrait itself reddens indig- 
nantly at the imputation, and the market-house 
turns pale, from sympathy. 

W. But what isthe general character of the 
company who frequent the gallery ? 

H. A larger portion of the visitants are dan- 
dies and dandizettes, old and young. Cornhill is 
almost deserted at certain times of thecay. The 
call for “ patterns” has diminished in an alarm- 


jug degree; and the shopkeepers say, that the 


ladies, who honor them with calls, have in many 
instances actually made purchases. 

W. Indeed? What may we not hope for ? 

H. You will find there also the well-known 
body of loungers, whose faces are so familiar to 
every one ; who are seen every where, killing 
time ; who have nothing to do, and never do any 
thing. They may be seen, monopolizing the set- 
tees, and playing with the tin tubes ; amateurs, 
not of art, but of nature ; curiously examining, 
not the pictures, but the company ; admiring, not 
copies, but originals. These quizzical characters 
are most exquisitely interesting. 

W. Is there much conversation ? 

H. Yes. The young masters of eighteen and 
upwards may be seen whispering tales of love, or 
interesting nothings, into the titillated ears of the 
pretty misses ; whose sparkling eyes and glowing 
cheeks betray the pleasure they enjoy in hearing 
them. There are also persons, who have for a 
few hours, at some time or other, inhaled the 
magic atmosphere of London or Paris. These 
gentry may be secn, with long, knowing faces, 
pointing out to their less favored acquaintances 
the faults and beauties of the pictures, and ex- 
plaining them with most wonderful accuracy of 
knowledge. You frequently overhear the sounds 
of “ Raffael, Poussin, Somerset house, Louvre, 
coloring, perspective,” &c. which, no doubt, are 
highly edifying to the auditors. Others may be 
heard contesting the likeness, or the want of it, 
in the portraits of Miss —— and Mrs. ——, who 
have been so obliging as to exhibit their pictures 
tothe general gaze, for the gratification of the 
public, and the admiration of amateurs. 

W. Is the co:npany generally the same ? 

H. Very much so. On Saturdey-efternoons, 
to be sure, there is an observable change. The 
college boys are then set at liberty, and many of 
them are seen studying the beauties of nature and 
art in the gallery. 

W. They talk large, and look wondrous wise, 
1 presume. 

H. Net more sothan might be expected. A 
boy, who bas been a month in college, naturally 
supposes, that he possesses more knowledge and 
taste in every department, than any other person 
who has never entered college. He imagines, 
that nothing can be learned out of college, worth 
the knowing ; and that all knowledge, otherwise 
acquired, is low and vulgvr. With these notions, 
he is to be excused for sporting a few airs, bor- 
dering on the ridiculous. 

W. Yes, certainly. It took me four years after 
I left college, to discover how little I bad learned, 
in the four college years, of what is conaidered 
really solid and valuable by men of sense and ex- 
perience. It has been just!y said, that in college 
we merely learn the names of our tools. 

H. Iam told, that a little volume of poems 
has just appeared, on subjects suggested by pic- 
tures in the gallery. Have you read the book ? 


W. Not 1I:—I detest all your domestic poetry 
and would-be poets. Many a telerable fellow 





butter in the son—perfeetly cooked, like a petato 








charging a stream of water, in a perfectly natural 


through which we went on our road to Waterloo. 


in a Rumford steamer 


has made 1 fool of himself, by scribbling silly 


The thing would be highiy shocking ; it would | 


leas poets to the house of correction. 

H. That would, it must be confessed, be a very . 
proper place for many of them,—or at -heast for 
their works. I am however told, that the volume 
I mentioned has some clever things in it. 

W. Very possible. J will take your own og 
your friend’s word for it. l shall content myself 
with reading it by proxy. 

H. But not, I hope, with visiting the gallery 
by proxy. You will find the paintings worth . 
viewing tn propria persona. 

W. I don’t doubt it: Lintend to see them 
Au revoir. 

H. Adieu. 


ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER. 

If, though inadvertence, we should omit to notice 
the annual return df that august, solemn, reli- 
gious, military, wine-and-punch-drinking festival, - 
the “ Ancient and Honorable Artillery Eleetion,” © 
PosTERity, who is to obtain the history of these , 
times from our paper, might suppose that, in the 
year 1827, men had arrived at years of discretivn, 
and given up their old practice of playing soldier, 
That we may not be chargeable with the sin of 
misleading posterity on such an important sub 
ject, we deem it proper to record the recurreneg, 
on Monday lust, of this ancient and honordl 
festival ; and to state, that, on that day, which 
was a fine one,the customary fooleries took place, 
The Ancient-amd-Honorables appeared in cleag 
clothing ; were escorted by the usual number of 
boys, negroes, and idlers, from their armory te 
the state-house, where they received an addition 
to their number, of sundry etate-dignitaries, and 
were thence escorted, as aforesaid, to a church ja 
Summer-street. There a reverend clergymen, 
was zilly enough to follow his hundred predeces 
sors in folly, and minister to the vanity of the @ 
foresaid Ancient-and-Honorables. This dona 
the escortion was again teken up; Faneuil Hall 
opened wide her doors to receive the patrist 
band ; the flowers of chivalry and modesty satie 
fied the cravings of the empty stomach with sum. 
dry “creature comforts,” and refreshed the 
parched palate with the outyourings of whiskey. 
punch and Madeira; mirth, and sentimént thd 
song, and thanksgiving abounded, and thé olf 
veterans of two centuries “ shouldered thelr 
crutches,” acted over again their young encous- 
ters, and indulged in reminiscences of the sieges 
and battles they had endured, till they were cal 
ed to “ their appropriate square on the eommos.” 
There once more, before the wondering gaze f 
the congregated wisdom of the state and the 
beauty and refinement of the nation, grand mili 
tary manwuvres were exhibited ; resignations 
were accepted, and commissions issued, in straigg 5 
of the most fervid and exalted patriotism, till the & 
grand luminary of heaven, blushing to finde 
splendor growing ditn in presence of such efi 
gent brightness, hid his face behind the hills & 
Brighton. The victory thus achieved, the 4 
cient-and-Honorables retired from the field eet 


ered with glory, and before the next morning, 


Sunk to rest, 
With all their country’s hoaors biest. 


COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 
The editor of the Salem Register, a member d 
the legislature, says of the religious services & 
Election day :— 


The services were of a most interesting cher 
acter. The music was of the first order— 
prayer by Professor Stuart, most ap; 
and impressive—and the discourse hy that ome 
nent divine and scholar, every way worthy of hie 
high reputation. The text wasin Paul’s 
epistle to the Corinthians, 3d chap. i ate 
“ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there to 
I listened to it for nearly two hours with adeepa@t 
interest than I ever listened to any 
fore—and I can say with truth that, so fares i am 
capable of judging, a better discourse could net 
—— wry lips of man. The sentimes® 
were liberal, bold, patriotic, — 
Christian ; the artless and wanes 
of the Speaker appeared to give additional 
er to his nervous eloquence,his sound and 4 
some doctrines, and his just admonitions. —__ 

The editor of the Rhode-Island American, wi? 
spent Election day in Boston, informing his resb 
ers of the things that he saw and heard, ss: 
these same services— 

The church was filled to overflowing, (the 
but little of the beauty and fashion of the to® 
were there,) and the services commenced with? 
fine piece of music well executed. Rév. 
sor Stuart, of Andover, next made a fp 
which few of the audience were able to B 
It was followed by a discourse from the 
learned divine, as profoundly heavy and . 
esting as can well be imagined, especially wae 
dinner was to be kept waiting for the 
orator. 

He gave a very good history of the Jews, a 
divided his discourse into the most s ' 
heads, as if he were sure of having the 
before him. Mr. Stuart is ea profound bee 
scholar, and excellent closet divine, but so 9 
orator; and he was certainly lacking in j , 
in the matter, and especially in the length ab 
discourse, which consumed nearly two 3 
We were never better pleased with our B® 
Is!and customs and notions, which render 
tenacious of keeping up the distinction bee® 
chureb and state, that even the serviewsd? ; 
chaplain have never been introduced inte 
Legislature. What the special benefit eas J 
hearing adry sermon upon s cravi s 
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election day, we cannot divine. 
doubtless had its origin in that inflaence 
the clergy of Massachusetts once so * 
exercised even over the legielauve deliseoe 
of the state. Like our Rhode Island tres * 
think it a custom “ more honored in the A 
than the observance.” The clergy, a9 such, 
be permitted to have as little influence 00 F%. 
ble in giving direction to the proc 
legislative body. If the Massachusetts 
ture must needs keep ap the custom, We 
respectfully suggest that a law be 5 





ing a penalty upon any minister whe 
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[From the Berkshire Awerican.} 
‘THE GOOD FARMEK. 

Willy Snug, or Snug Willy, as he is sometimes 
called, is agood farmer. Ido not mean by this 
that he cultivates a vast deal of land ; on the con- 
trary, he has but fifty acres ; but what he under- 
cakes to cultivate, he manages in the best man- 
fer, and reaps more profit from his smull farm, 
than others do from their large ones. It is not 
those who plant and sow the most, who gather 
in the most abundant harvests. 

Willy Snug has ne unprofitable land on his 
fardi. Every rod is required to produce its due 
proportion of the yearly crops. Nor is this un- 
reasonable, for the ground is so well manured, so 
well tilled, and so well fenced, that in a tolerable 
season it cannot help rendering a good account 
of itself at the time of harvest. Willy Suug 
knows «a well as any other man the value of 
manure. Of course, he suffers none to be lost, 
nor indeed any thing out of which manure may 
be made. You donot see large heaps of dung 
lying year after year in his barn-yard, for want of 
currying out. He is not afraid of soiling his 
fingers with the dung-cart, well knowing that no 
man can keep bis hands cleaner of debts,lawsuits, 
sheriffs, aud the jail. He hasa sort of hollow 
scooped out, near bis barv, which he calls “ the 
catch-all,” and into which, straw, weeds, ashes, 
the refuse of the wood-pile, the cellar, aud the 
kitchen, and whatever else nay be converted in- 
to manure, are constantly thrown. The conse- 
quence is, that he carries out of this place yearly 
several Joads of excellent manure, and brings 
back in return a number of bushels of as good, 
sound corn as ever a granary was filled withal. 

Willy Snug is a mortal enemy to bad tillage. 
His soil is always ploughed in the very best man- 
ner, well harrowed, and made mellow for the 
seed. Notwithstanding the well known saying, 
that “ more corn grows in crooked rows than in 
straight ones,” his rows are planted as straight as 
an arrow, so that in ploughing between them he 
is not obliged to tack every rod or two, like a ves- 
sel sailing with ahead wind. And ashe ia par- 
ticular in the preparation of the soil, and planting 
the seed, so he does not stand with his hands in 
his pockets after planting. His hoes, of which 
he has the best kind, are bright and, as it were, 
polished with labor. Nota weed is allowed to 
claim a right to his fields by long possession. In 
fact, he ejects them, (as the lawyers say) by a 
summary process. In the time of « drought, he 
does not keep turning his eyes te the clouds with 
a lackadaisal countenance, and exclaiming, 
“there will be no corn this year!” while his 
fields are baking to death for waut of ploughing 
and hoeing. He is constantly ou his feet, stirring 
the grownd, and keeping its bosom open to the 
dews and whatever moisture may be gained from 
the atmosphere, or from the earth beneath. Aud 
while the corn of his neighbor Look-on is droop- 
ing its head and rolling its blades with thirst, 
that of Willy Snug is green and flourishing, and 
finally yields a reasonable, if not abundant har- 
vest. 

Willy Snug is well aware of the effect of mois- 
‘ture in producing plentiful crops. Of course, 
wherever the water can be turned by raising a 
smal] dam and digging'a channel, it is done, and 
the refreshing eleinont spread in gentle and al- 
west invisible rills over the surface of his mea- 
dows ; which are always to be seen smiling and 
verdant, and annually repaying the small expense 
of culuvation in double and triple crops of ex- 
ceilent bay. Neither is the bounty of nature 
thrown away in haying ume by bad management. 
The grass ia cut in the proper season for makiag 
the best aay and the most of it. [tis not mown 
so carly as 10 be what suine people call wishy. 
washy, nur allowed to stand so late as to lose all 
its sweet and nourishing juice, and drop off its 
seed and blades in handing, leaving vothing for 


good-for-nothing stalk. And when the grass is 
cut, the boys are amongst it with their rakes and 
pitehforks, and keep it moving as long as the 
sun shines, atid uatil it is properly. cured aud fil- 
ted for the mow, where it may beseen the next 
spring as bright and sweet as when first stowed 
away. Willy Snug is equully careful in the pre- 
Servation of ins gram, and usually gets six-pence 
more for every bushel be sells than his neigh- 
bors, by reason of his judicious management. 
As for hay, he avers that he can rarely afford to 
sell it, for with every load ef hay, he is obliged to 
part with a load or more of manure, and thus far 
is impoveriehing bis farm. 

In regard to buildings and fences, Willy Snug 
is emphatically what his name implies. Every 
thing is snug about them. His buildings are 
never to be seen, like those of his neighbor Look- 
on, glazed with old hats, and painted by the hands 
of time and the weather. On the contrary, 
every window tas its due proportion of glass, 
and every inch of wood-work its appropriate 
covering of oil and paint. The stone walle are 
well built and in good condition ; not a pannel, or 
any part of one, is wanting in his rail fences; and 
the pusts, instead of standing every way like a 
company of militia, are sit m so straight a live 
that you might take sight over the tops of a hun- 
dred of them as well us on the barrel of a rifle. 
There are no briars, no bushes, no thistles, no 
tall unsightly weeds growing beside the fences ; 
but all is emunth, ueat, and productive as the rest 
of the enclosure. 

John Wesley used to say that farmers were 
the most discontented race of beings in the 
worki ; that they were never satisfied either with 
God or man. If this account be true, Willy Snug 
is certainly an exception. He takes the seasons 
as they come, discharges his owa duty,und leaves 
the rest to Heaven. Heis not always complain- 
ing of the weather, as being too hot er too cold,, 
to: wet or too dry, and taking occasion from this 
dissatisfaction tu neglect ms business. He has 
ho norribly dull days, no time in which he cannot 
work. - He is not seen of a rainy afternoon lajter- 
ing at the tavern, or going away-two or three 
wniles with a fish pole on his shoulder. He al- 
ways finds something to do at home. An axe is 
to be ground, a rake to be mended, seeds to be 
prepared for planting,and a theusand other things 
to be attended to, which can be done without ex- 
posure tothe rain. And when these matters are 
discharged, there is another which Willy Snug is 
cereful not tuneglect, viz. reading the newspaper. 
In fact, he affirms it to be an infailible remedy 
for the “ blues,” and worth all the whiskey, rum 
and brandy in neighbor Signpost’s bar. 

The same industry, the seme good manage- 
ment, and the same cheerful humor attend upon 
Willy Snug throngbout the year. He does not 
throw away in’ winter the hard-earned and pre- 
cious products of his summer’s labor. His time 
is spent in feeding aud taking care of his stock, 
Jaying in a year’s supply of wood, and, during 
the long winter evenings, in improving his own 
mind by reading, and cultivating the minds of his 
children. No sleigh-rides, no drunken-bouts, no 
killing of horses, no dancing all night to gratify a 
viletaste for frolicking avd fashionable amuse- 
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ments, Nevertheless, Willy Snug is no niggard. 
There is not a more bountiful tabie than his in 
the parish ; and we are informed by those who 
have slept at his house, that softer beds than his 
never iuvited to swect slumbers and happy 
dreams. 

But, speaking of these things, reminds us that 
no little credit is due to Willy’s wife. And in- 
deed our description of a good farmer would be 
incomplete without naining “ his better half in 
the same account ;for one can no more be a good 
farmer with a good-for-nothing wife, than lad» 
the ocean dry with asieve. Margaret Snug is 
known among all her neighbors for making the 
very best of butter and cheese ; and as for couk- 
ing a dish of meat, making a batch of bread, and 
preparing a fine cup of coffee, her superior could 
not easily be found. Her house, her furniture, 
her children, eyery thing is in order. And yet, 
we are credibly informed, she never scolds, not 
evenon a washing day ! In short, Margaret Snug 
is the same within doors that Willy Snug is with- 
out ; and “ they twain,” in allthe duties, charities, 
~ comforts of life, are emphatically “ one 

e ° 








(From the Yorkville, (S. C.) Pioneer.) 
NANCY HaRT. 

This old-fashioned matron of Amazonian strength 
and habits, occupied such a conspicuous station dur- 
ing the times that tried men’s souls, and women’s 
too, that it is thought expedient to take a passing 
notice of some of her most prominent actions ; par- 
ticularly as the old Revolutionary stock is nearly 
gone, and their deeds, like the white sails of the ves- 
sel disappearing in the midst of the ocean, become 
mofe indistinct until they are lost, or will be so dis- 
torted by tradition, that credulity itself might pause 
at their recital : the following particulars are based 
on incontrovertible facts. Nancy Hart and her hus 
band settled before the revolutionary struggle a few 
miles above the ford on Broad River, known by the 
name of the Fishdam ford, in Elbert county, Georgia, 
in the bend of the river, near a very extensive cane- 
brake ; an apple orchard still remains to point out 
the spot, and to prove the provident powers of its 
planters. 
In altitude Mrs. Hart was almost Patagonian, and 
remarkably well limbed and muscular—in a word, 
she was * lofty and sour ;”” she possessed none of 
that nobility of nerve which characterizes modern 
times ; marked by nature with prominent features, 
circumstances and accident added perhaps not a lit- 
tle to her peculiarities ; she possessed none of thove 
graces of motion which a poetical eye might see in: 
the heave of the ocean’s wave, or the change of the: 
summer's cloud ; nor did her cheeks (1 wi!l not speak 
of her nose) exhibit those rosy tints that dwell on the 
brow of the evening or play in the gilded bow; no 
one claims for her throat that it was lined with fiddle 
strings, but this must be acknowledged, that her step 
bespoke energy, and be it said only for the sake of 
truth, that she could round off a sentence regardless 
of being called a hard swearer. 
The perforating punch of the grate-maker never did 
closer work on the yielding tin than did that dreadful 
scourge of beauty, the Small Pox, when it set its 
emphatic ‘signature on her face! she was horribly 
cross-eyed ae well as cross grained, but nevertheless, 
she was asharp shooter, Nothing was more common 
than (o see her in full parsuit of the bounding stag— 
the huge antles that hung round her cabin, or upheld 
her trusty gun gave proof of her skill ingunnery ; and 
the white comb drained of its honey, and hung up 
for ornament testified her powers in bee fiuding : She 
was remarkable for her frequent robberies on these 
patterns of industry, and piqued herself on the inven- 
tion of an infallible bait of their discovery. Many 
can testify to her magic art in the mazes of cookery, 
being able to get up a pumpkin into as many forms 
as there are days in the week: she was extensively 
known and employed ſor her profound knowledge in 
the management of all ailments, and yielded the palm 
to noone, in the variety and rarity of ber medica- 
ments 
Ker skill and knowledge took wider and more 
profitable range, for it is a well ‘known fact that she 
held a tract of land by the safe tenure of a first sur- 
vey, which was made onthe Sabbath, hatchet in’ 
haud. But she was most remarkable for her military 
feats. She possessed high toned ideas of liberty, not 
even the marriage knot could restrain ber on that 
subject ; like ** the wife of Bath,” she received over 
her tongue-scourged husband 

“ The reins of abselute command, ; 

With all the government of house and land, 

And empire o'er his tongue and o’er his band.” 
The clouds of war gathered and burst with a 
dreadful explosion in this state. Nancy’s spirit rose 
with the tempest; she declared aud proved herself a 
friend to her country, ready ‘*todo ordie.” All 
accused of whigism ha to hide or swing—the lily- 
livered Mr. Hart was not the last to seek safety in 
the canebrake with his neighbours: they kept up a 
prowling, skulking kind of life, occasionally sallying 
forth in a kind of predatory style. The Tories at 
‘length determined to beat the brake for them. They 
however concluded to give Mrs. Hart a call, and in 
teue soldier mauner ordered a repast. Nancy soon 
had the necessary materials for a good feast spread 
before them ; the smoking venison, the hasty hoecake, 
and the fresh honeycomb, were sufficient to provoke 
the appetite of a gorged epicure! They simultan 
eouely stacked their arms and seated themseives, 
when, quick as thought, the dauntless Nancy seized 
one of the guns, coeked it, and with a blazing oath 
declared she would blow out the brains of the first 
mortal that offered to rise or to taste a mouthful. 
They all knew her character too well to imagine 
that she would say one thing and do another, 
especiatly if it lay on the side of Satan. ‘ Go,” said 
she to one of her sons, * and tell the whigs that I 
have taken six d d Tories.” They sat still, each 
expecting to be offered up, with doggedly mean 
countevances, bearing the marks of disappointed 
revenge, shame, and unappeased hunger. Whether 
the incongruity between Nancy’s eyes caused each 
to imagine himself her immediate object, or whether 
her commanding attitude, stern and ferocious fixture 
of countenance, overawed them, or the powerful 
idea of their unsoldier like conduct unnerved them, 
or the certaintz of death, it isnot easy to determine. 
They were soon relieved, and dealt with according to 
the rules ofthe times. This heroine livedto see her 
country free ; she, however, found game and bees de- 
creasing, and the country becoming eld so fast, that 
she sold out her possessions, in spite of the remon 
strances of her husband, and was amongst the first of 
the pioneers who paved the way to the wilds of the 
west. . 








WITTY DEDICATION. 
THE AUTHOR TO HIMSELF. 

Most ‘bonoured sitr,—These Jabours, woon many 
considerationa, e0 properly belong to none as to vou. 
First, ae it was your earnest desire alone that could 
prevail upon me to make them public. Then, as 1 
am secure (from that constant indulgence you have 
ever shewn to all which is mine) that no man will so 
readily take them into protection,or so readily defend 
them. Moreover, there is aone can so soon discover 
the beauties, and there are some parts which it is 
possible few besides yourself are capable of under- 
standing. Sir, the honour, affection, and value I have 
for you, are beyond expression ; as great, | am sure, 
or greater, than any man else can bear you. As for 
avy defects, which others may pretend to discover in 
you, | do faithful'y declare I was neverable to per- 
ceive them, and doubt not those persons are actuated 
purely by a spirit of malice or envy, the inseparable 
attendants on shining merits and 9, such as | 
have always esteemed yours to be. It may, perhaps, 
be looked upon as a kind of violence to modesty, to 
say this to you in public; but believe me, it is no 





| more than J bave a thousand times thought of you in 


1 friends with you. 


4 ious-faced married man. 





| 


give to be married ? 





private. Might I follow the impuse of my soul, there 
i$ no subject I could launch into with more pleasure 
than your panegyric, But since something is due to 
modesty, let me conclude by telling you that there 
is nothing [ so much desire as to know you more 
thoroughly thaa Ihave yet the happiness of doing. 
| may then hope to be capable to do you some real 
service,but till then I can only assure you that I shall 
cohtinue to be, as | am more than any mao alive, 
Sir, your affectionate friend aad the greatest of your 
admirers.—{Pope. Guardian, No. 4.] 





THE LOVER’S BALANCE SHEET. 
[From an English paper.) 
REJECTED. PER CONTRA ACCEPTED. 
Youargreyected perhaps Vou are accepted per- 
for no other reason than haps for no other reason 
this: you have no money. than this: you have. 
Youhave had anarrow There is no escape for 


escape. you. 
You can neverhearof Vou ean hear of nothing 
her more. else. 


It is certainly mortify- 
ing to reflect that she likes 
another better now. 


It is quite mortifying to 
reflect that she may per- 
haps like another better 
soon. 

But you must take the 
trouble of being friends 
with the whole family. 

And always thurst into 
yours. 

You ate not allowed to 
do it, if you would. 

As for you every body 
wonders why she will. 

What would you not 
give for such an oppor- 
tunity. 

So are yeu, but nobody 
pities you. 


None of the family take 
the least trouble to be 


She is always kept out 
of your way.. 
You cannot forget her. 


You wonder why she 
will not have you. 

You have the trouble of 
looking out for some one 
else. 

You are an object of 
pity and every body feels 
for you. 

You have been unsuc- 
cessful, and must suffer 
in consequence. 

You are 


You have been success- 
ful, and must suffer the 
consequences. 


in a ve ‘Tis more than you dare 
melancholy plight. to appear so. 
People say she has People say she has 
thrown you off from her. thrown herself away upon 
ou. 


What would you not What would you not 
give to remain single ? 

You have suffered the You have the worst to 
worst. come. 


In process of time, however, the balance sheet as- 
sumes a newaspect. The poor rejected, becomes a 


. sallow, sharp-nosed, disappointed tooking old bachel- 


or; whiist his rival appears a puffy, important, anx- 
The batance still remains 
equal, and the account runs as follows :— 


SINGLE. PER CONTRA MARRIED. 
Your friends marry, Your friends remain 
and their wives will not single and your wife will 
let them come to see you. nut let you go to see them. 
Nobody asks you to din- Every body asks you to 
ner, because you can dinner but your wife will 
make no return. not let you go, for fear 
you should be expected tu 
give one at your own 
housfe. 
That is more than you 
are able to do. 


Wherever you go, you 
must always go alone. 


If you return home late, You return home late 
you are moat likely lock- and are let in; but it is 
ed out of your lodgings. to have a curtain Jccture. 


You -cannot scold the 
servants and are ill served. 


Your wife scolds for 
you, and alsoat you, to 
a 4 herself in practice. 

ou are sick and die 
with over nursing. 


‘Lastly,you are sick and 
die for want of some one 
to nurse you. 





VARIETIES. 

% Love sought is good, but given unsought, is better.”-—-Shaks. 

Aspuctions Mcutipiy. A case of kidnapping 
lately occurred at our county Poor House, which, 
as faithful chroniclers of passing events, should 
have been announced in our columns at the time. 
We regret that it has escaped our recollection so 
long ; but as it is never too late to perform a good 
action, we will now give the particulars of the 
transaction, as related to us. If we fail to satisfy 
our readers in every thing relating to this “ mys- 
terious affair,” we can only say, we publish 
all we know about the matter. Having said thus 
much, by way of excuse for ourselves, we will 
now proceed with the narrative, which will be 
short. There was at our Poor House establish- 
ment, a poor wight, named Andrew Doyle, who 
seemed, till the period of our story, an object of 
almost any feeling beside that termed in usual 
parlance, “the tender.” Our luckless hero, in 
addition to an impaired constitution, and a for- 
tune somewhat shattered, was as blind us the 
dimpled deity himself. But Doyle, like music, 
“ had charms,” and though after an acquaintance 
of several years they were unobserved by us, a 
certain female in that love-inspiring abode, saw 
things with better eyes. “She never told her 
love,” but set about a plan for Doyle’s delivery 
from bondage, with a promptitude and secrecy, 
which love alone could incite, and determined (to 
use her own emphatic language,) to see him clear, 
“ if she had to go through fire and water.” She 
was successful : in the dead silenee of the night, 
unseen and unheard, a window was raised, and 
the loving pair made their escape to “ paris un- 
known.” They were afterwards seen making 
their way towards Lewiston ; since which, no 
tidings of their fate or place of abode have reach- 
ed us.—[Ontario Repository.] 


A Dotcu Sermon. The following admirable 
production, delivered before a company of volun- 
teer soldiers, during our Revolutionary struggle, 
upon the eveof going “ forth to glorious war,” 
was calculated to inspire them with more than 
Herculean strength and courage.—[Parthenon.] 

Mine Frinds :—Ven viret you comed here, you 
was boor and lousy, and now frients you is prout 
and zassy ; and yous gotton ou your unicorns, 
and dem vits you like a dongs upon an hogs pack : 
now mine frients, let me dell you dis, a man is a 
manif he’s no bigger as my dumb. Ven Tavid 
vent out to fight vid Goliah, he dook nothing vid 
him but one sling ; now don’t mistake me mine 
frients; it was not a rum sling ; no, nor gin sling ; 
no, hor a mint vater sling : no, it vas a sling mate 
vit an hickery sthick. Now ven Goliah sees 
Tavid coming, he cays, “ you little tampt scound- 
rel, does you come to vight me? I will give you 
to the pirds of the fielt, and de peasts of the air.” 
Tavid says, Goliah,Goliah, the race ish not alvays 
mit the shwift, nor ish the patie mit the strong, 
and man is aman if he’s no pigger as my dumb. 
So Tavid he fixes a sthone in his shling, and he 
drows it at Goliah, ant knocks him rite in the 
vorehead, and den Tavid takes Goliah’s swort, 
and cuts off his heat—and den all the pretty caals 
of the shiddy ceme out, and strewed flowers in 
his way, and sung Saul is a creat man, for he has 
kilt his dousands, put Tavid is creater as he, vor 
he has kilt Goliah. , 

Now mine frients, when you coes out to vight 
mit the tampt Pritish, remember vat I dell you, 
dad a man is a man, if he’s no pigger as my dumb. 


Tae City or Arexanpria. It would be diffi- 
cult to express the sensations which I experieuc- 
ed, when, for the Grst time, I passed through the 





streets of Alexandria. It would require the tal- 
ents of Hogarth to paint all the various scenes of 
this magic lantern. What bustle, what confu- 
sion is in these barrow streets, continually block- 
ed up by an innumerable multitude of camels, 
mules, and asses ; the cries of their drivers, in- 
cessantly calling to the passengers to take care 
of their naked feet ; the vociferations and gri- 
maces of the jugglers; the splendid costume of 
the Turkish functionaries ; the picturesque habit 
of the Bedouins, their long beards, and the grave 
and regular countenances of the Arabs ; the nu- 
dity of some Sautons, round whom the crowd 
throngs; the multitude of negro slaves; the 
howling of the female mourners accompanying 
a funeral procession, tearing their hair and beat- 
ing their breasts, by the side of the noisy train of 
a marriage ; the cries of the muezins from the 
tops of the minarets, suinmoning the people to 
prayers ; lastly, the afflicting picture of wretches 
dying with misery and want, and troops of sav- 

age dogs which pursue aud harass you: All this 
arrests the progress and attracts the attention of 
the astonished traveller! As for myself, stunned 

by this extraordinary noise, and overcome with 

fatigue, I at length reached, though not without 

incredible exertions, the oked of France, very 

happy at being able to take some hours’ rest. 


*A German has discovered that meat is best pre- 
served by a brine made from svot. Instead of a 
tedious and gradual smoking, meat is to be precipitat- 
ed at once in a solution of condensed smoke. 
TPalieaie This is the old essence of smoke.— 


| [Palladium 


An Eriraru. One of them, (the Sociables) died 
the other day of mere weariness, and this epitaph 
was engraven upon bis tomb :— 

“ Here lies a man that never rested before. He 
quourned at five hundred and thirty burials. He re- 
joiced at the birth of two thousand six hundred and 
foar score children. ‘Ihe pensions on which he con- 
gratulated his friends at various times amounted to 
two millions six hundred thousand livres'per annum. 
The ground he tradged on foot, in town, to nine thou- 
sand six hundred furlongs ; the walks he took in the 
country to thirty-six. His conversation was amusing. 
He had a constant stock of three hundred and sixty 
five sturies. He was over and above the master from 
his youth of a hundred and eighteen apophthegems, 
extracted from the ancients, whenever he thought fit 
to shine. He died iv the 60th year ofhisage. Now 
passenger | conclude, for when cvuld | tell thee all 
that he did and all that he saw.” —[Persian Letters.) 


Kxow.epcr. Wouldst thou improve thy knowl-. 
edge affect not a multitude of books: there are few 
worthy the reading : what is the whole creation but 
one great Library: Every volume, and every page ia 
those volumes are impressed with radiant characters 
of infinite wisdom, aud all the perfections of the uni- 
verse are contracted with such inimitable art in man, 
that he needs vo other beok but himself to make hin 
a complete philosgpher.— (‘Turkish Spy.] 


Atneism. The hypothesis of the Deist reaches 
from top to bottom, both through the intellectual and 
moral world, with a clear and distinct light every 
where ; is genuine, comprehensive, satisfactory ; has 


| nothing forced, nothing con/used, nothing precarious. 


Whereas the hypothesis of the Atheist is strained and 
broken ; dark and uneasy to the mind, commonly 
precarious, often incongruous and irrational, and some- 
limes plainly redtculous.—([Burnet.]} 


An English nobleman being in company with a cer- 
tain minister of state, the latter was observing there 
could be nothing more ridiculous than the manner in 
which the Council of State assembled in some of the 
negro nations. In the Council Chamber are placed 
twelve large jars half full of water ; 12 counsellors «f 
state enter, and each immerses himself with great 
gravity up to the chin in his respective jar, and in 
this pretty attitude they deliberate on affairs of state. 
* You do not smile,” continued the minister of state. 
*S Smile, no—I perceive every day things more ridi- 
culous than that.” ‘*Pray, what?” returned the 
minister. ‘* A country,” replied the nobleman, 
*¢ where the jars alone sit in council.” 

VIRTUE. 
Virtue alone unchangeable and wise, 
Secure above tne reach of fortune lies ; 
Though doomed to meanness, poverty or scern, 
Whilst fools and tyrants are to empire born ; 
Blest in an humble but a peacefu! state, 
She feels no envy and she fears no hate. 

{Suppiement to Pupe’s Works.} 
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Patent Sponge Boots, for Horses Feet. 
‘ subscriber respectfully iniorms the public, 
that he continues to manufacture, aud keep for 
sale, the above article. ‘he character of which is 
now fairly established, by hundreds of geutlemen 
who have used them on their horses in this city aud 
in the country for two years. Horses which have be- 
come nearly useless, from having contracted heels, 
Thrushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, or Ucing hoof 
bound, have been cured by the use of these Sponge 
Boots, and many which have had appearances of un- 
natural dryness in the hoof, have been preserved ix 
the best of order. 

There is no inconvenience or trouble in using the 
SPONGE BOOTS. They can be taken off, or put on 
with as little troabie as a man will have in changing 
his own boot, and only require to be wet with clean 
soft water every time they are put on, or if kept on in 
continuance, every twelve hours. 

Geutlemen are respectfully invited to call and 
examine them. JAMES BOYD, 

Saddler, &c. 32, Merchant’s Row, Boston. 

May 25. 3m 


PIANO FORTES—Selling at Cost. 

HIRTY PIANO FORTES, now in comp'ete order, 
for sale at reduced prices, in consequence of the 
owner's determination to close this branch of business 
with as little delay as possible. Purchasers will find 
it to their advantage tu call at the Piano Forte Ware- 
house, under the Pantheon Hall, next te Boylston 
Market, as a better opportunity to make a selection 
may never again occur. The instraments will be 
warranted good, and to stand in tune equal to any 
ever offered for sale, and inferior to none in point of 
tone and workmanship, as pronounced by those who 
are well acquainted with the article. Should the Pia- 
no Fortes chance to prove other than perfect, the pur- 
chaser shall be at liberty to return the same free of 
expense at any time within one year from the date of 

purchase. 
N.B. The maker of the above Piano Fortes, Mr. 
JOHN OSBORN, will positively discontinue manu- 

facturing after the above shall be sold. 

Also, for sale as above, two second hand Piano 

Fortes. 6w April 27. 


Surgical and Philosophical Instruments. 


AMUEL CLARKE, No. 135, Washi n-street, 
has for sale, a general assortment of SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, on the lowest terms. 

Also,—Air Pumps, Gazometers, Chemical Lamps, 
Blow Pipes, Stop Cocks, and other apparatus ; with 
a — of Chemical Tests and Reagents. 

une 1. 6t 


MICHAEL LOVELL, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
NFORMS his friends and the public, that he has 
opened an Office in Boston, No. 49, North Market- 
street. Any business that may be entrusted to his 
care will receive prompt attention. 
Feb. 16. ep3m ® 


: DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, house next te the new 
Congregational Church, Green-street. 

Sept. 15. eptf 
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CREAM OF AMBER, 
OR removing PIMPLES, SPOTS, FRECKLES 
aud ai! eruptions of the skin, gradually Predes. 
ing a soft, clear, aud beautiful complexion. rye 
remedy for SCROFULA and SALT RHEUM, i. 
merits stand unrivalled. 

The fullest reliance may be placed upon the eta, 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the cases 
mentioned ; it notonly readers the skin bea 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance ig ry 
applicatien, it promotes the free and uninte 
exercise of those functions of the skin which are agg, 
essary to health and the attainmeat and preservatigs 
of a beautiful complexion. 

Certificates of its complete efficacy have bees m 
ceived by the proprietors from various persons eby 
have used it. 

The very liberal patronage which was given te th 
CREAM OF AMBER, as it was first offered te ty 
public, has induced the Proprietors to extend theirg, 
rangemeuts and make every effort to have the artigh’ 
prepared ia the best possible manner. It is now 
inanew and very elegant style. The prop 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole a 
of whom it may be hai at wholesaie and retail ; agg 
of mo-tofthe Apothecaries in this city. To 
imposition, the label of each bottle will be signed by 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13,' Market-st. Bostes, 

Jan. 19. Cm ; * 
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‘'SWAIM’S PANACEA. 


pay valuable Medicine has obtained a distinction 
which its efficacy alone can support. Asa pu 
tifier ofthe blood it has no parailel. tt is the most 
aseful Spring and Autumn alterative cver known, A 
those who are affected with Scrofula, Leprosy, Scurvy 
or. cutaneous Eruptiens, os any of those melanc 
diseases arising from impurity of the blood and juices 
—also, those, who suffer by diseused Liver, Rheumatig 
Affections, or from indiscretion of their youth, or 
whose coustitutions are broken down by mere 
antimonia!, or arsenical medicines, should sub 
course of Swaim’s Panacea. The effcct of this 
cine is such as not to interrupt either business org 
sure, and requires ouly the common restraints of mad. 
eration in diet. It is conveyed by the circulating 
ids, aud corrects their tendencies to all those diseas 
which originate in vitiated blood. It iss safe tho 
a powerful substitute for mercury, and removes ¢ 
evils which an unsuccessful use of that mineral so, 
occasions. é : 
The numerous and multiplying frauds committed 
the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures ia 
tion of this well known medicine, is alone satisf: 
evidence of its superior virtue, without any othy 
comment. . 
I deem it preper to inform the public that the a 
Position of the Panacea cannot possibly be discovered 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated to 
other person, it being original with myself. Proofs 
this are manifest almast every day. i 
The genuine Swaim’s Panacea has my name on the 
seal on the cork, aud my signature on the label, 












has been made of the bottles having my a 
them. 


—_—— 


CERTIFICATES. 


Philosophical Society, &e. &c. 
I cheerfully add my testimony in favor of Mr. 
Swaim’s Panacea, asaremedy in Scrofula. 1 sdw 
two inveterate cases perfectly cured by it, after the 
usual remedies had been long tried without effect,, 
JAMES MEASE, M. D. 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. 


From Dr. John Y. Clark. 
Having had frequent opportunities of witnessing the 
effects of the article denominated ‘ Swaim’s Pavacea,’ 
I must candidly say, that Ihave been much pleased 
with the results of ite success, particularly in the fol- 
lowing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, and Merce- 
rial Diseases, Tumours and Ulcers, where there ha 
not only been great destruction of the soft parte, bat 


JOHN Y. CLARK, M.D., &e. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. 


Priee $3 per bottle. For sale by JONATHAN 
P. HALL, Jr agent for the proprietor, No. 1, Union- 
street, and by most of the Druggists in this and the 
nrighboring towns. 6m. Nov. 20. 
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a few doors séuth of the 
Boylston Market,inform their 
friends and the public, | that’ 


PERESCI 


meu’s superfine Black and 


and third, and fourth quality 
do.; do. Men's, —— 
Children’s Fancy TS. 

The above Hats are made of the best materials, 
and will be sold as low as can be bought at any store 
in the city. 

Also, Silk and Cotton Umbrellas, Beaver, Doe, and 
Horseskiv Gloves; Boy’s Leghorn, Palm-leaf, ané 
Straw HATS, Cloth Capr, &c. 

OPP HATS sold by the case on the moet reasonable 


terms, and made to suit any pattern at short notice. 
May 18. 
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4. GOULD 


] AS removed & the first house north of the Bap- 
tist Meeting Mouse, in Charlestown, former 
occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONGE 
BLACKING for the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce, & Co. Elm- 
street—Jonah Haziler, aod E. Knowltoa & Co. North 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 
Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charies- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, as 
you wish to be particular. All orders punctaally at- 
tended to. ep ly. May 11. 





(> BANK NOTES ON INTEREST 3 


OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest,may 
be had on application to the Cashier. 
April 29. tf 
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BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVEXING, BY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 








TERMS. THREE DOLLARS a year, peysble ia advance. Sa, 
ecribers mot payimg in advance, or withholding peyment, when bip 
are presented, will be charged at the rate of THREE DOLLARS 
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WM. SWAIM, Philadelphia. 


From Dr. James Meuse, Member of the Amvericen: 


also where caries of the bones have extended to a very. 
| considerable extent. ! 
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they have received thet: 
Spring Supply of Gentle. 
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